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WANTED: Your Opinion 

As part of Its WEEA grant on th educational needs of 
re entry wonfien and other nontraditional postseconrtary 
students, the Project on the Status and Education of 
Women seeks your reactions and confimenls on each 
one ot the papers developed. Please help us by filling 
out the brief questionnaire at the back 0' this paper 
and return it by September 30. 1980 in the pre-paid 
envelope we have provided. We look forward to re- 
ceiving your suggestions. 
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As college enrollments of traditional age (78-22) stu- 
dents continue to drop, many institutions are looking 
toward the adult student population (23 and older) to 
take up the slack. At the present time, one out of every 
five adults has already enrolled in some kind of post- 
secondary educational or training course,^ and this 
trend rs expected to continue. The largest segment of 
this adult student population is composed of women, 
who now account for more than two-thirds of all adult 
students.^ However, even more women would be inter- 
ested in going back to school and completing a degree 
if certain persistent obstacles were not standing in 
their way. 

Since many re-entry women did not follow the "tra- 
ditionsl" route of completing a college degree right 
alter high School, it seems appropriate that as "non- 
tradrtional students" they should have access to "non- 
traditional methods" to help them complete the course 
or degree of their choice. 



NontradEtEonal Education 

As defined by the Commission on Nontraditional 
Study, nontraditional education puts the stu(ient lirst 
and the Institution second, concentrates more on the 
former's need than the latter's convenience, encour- 
ages diversity of individual opportunity rather than 
uniform prescription, and de-emphasizes time, space, 
and even course requirements in favor of competence 
and, wherr applicable^ performance.^ 

These qualities seem admirably suited to the require- 
ments of adult students in general, and re-entry 
women in particular. Accordingly, this paper will at- 
tempt to identify the significance of ''nontraditional" 
methods in enabling re-entry women to attain degrees. 

Ro-ontry Women 

For the purpose of this oaper, a "re-entry womsn 
student" is defined as any voman who has interrupted 
her education after high school or during college for et 
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least a few years, and is now re-entering or seeking 
to re-enter a college or university for the purpose oi 
completing a degree. Some of the reasons that the re- 
entry woman did not continue her education initially 
may still bo operating when she does decide to return 
to school. For examplOi she may have difficulty in 
getting child carei in financing her degree, or in com- 
bining school with work.* Many potential re-entry 
women find that the distance from campus, or work and 
family responsibilities make it impossible for them to 
pursue a degree in the 'Iraditional" manner — full-time, 
on campus, during the day. For these women, as for 
otiier students in similar situations, different avenues 
are needed to provide these students with the educa- 
tion they desire. 

This paper will identify problems and barriers which 
women often face when re-entering the educational 
system, and suggest ways in which institutions can be 
more responsive to re-entry students. Whether or not 
a particular suggestion is appropriate will depend on 
the characteristics of the institution and those of its 
re-entry students.' A wide range of possible actions is 
included so that institutions can pursue those most 
appropriate to their individual circumstances. 

Because many of the barriers which limit the access 
of women also limit the access of other nontraditional 
students, institutions are likely to find many of the 
Issues and recommendations in this paper helpful in 
increasing educational opportunities and participation 
for other nontraditional students as well. 

SCHEDULING OPTIONS 

Without changing course content, colleges and uni- 
versities can easily accommodate many adult students, 
simpty by altering the schedule of classes and/or the 
time required to obtain a degree. Many institutions 
have developed part-time study options, evening pro- 
grams, weekend colleges, and summer programs. 
Overall, the scheduling of classes is a crucial factor in 
determining who will attend class, and whether re-ontry 
women will be among those who do. 

Part-Time Study* 

One of the most common routes that adult students 
take in completing a degree is to go to school part- 
time. Sometimes it is assumed that these students are 
not as committed to education as those enrolled full- 
time. In facti part-time students are usually highly 
motivated to pursue degrees in spite of the simul- 
taneous demands on their time posed by employment 
and/or child rearing. 

Although many part-time students often attend 
classes in the evening when work is over or when 
someone else can look after their children, other 
re*entry women go to school part'^time to test their 
ability to '*make it" as a student, or because financial 
constraints prohibit fulUtime study. In these cases. 
tho re-entry student may be attending school, part-time, 
during the day. 



Bearing in mind that many re-entry women are part- 
time students, institutions that want to attract and re- 
tain these students need to examine the following bar- 
riers which limit part-time educational opportunities: 

• restrictions on financial aid (part-time students are 
often excluded from applying for certain types of 
aid): 

• class schedules which require that students spend 
a great deal of time on campus between classes^ 

• unavailability of faculty advisers and administra- 
tive services during the hours when part-time stu- 
dents are on campus; 

• lack of short-term child care; and 

• residency requirements whicn specify that a cer- 
tain number of courses must be taken as a full- 
time student in order to complete a degree.^ This 
requirement* especially in graduate programs, is 
a particular hardship for many womea Some 
women can only attend school part-time, particu- 
larly those with small children and/or those who 
must work to support their families. They cannot 
fulfill such a requirement — no matter how long 
they attend the institution or how many credits 
they earn. For some, this requirement has meant 
postponing their education for many years. 

What thB InsUtution Can Do 

• Altow students to fulfill residency requirements 
through part-time atudy. 

• Gather data about pert^time students to help fn 
planning atudent servicea such as counseling, 
and to assess adequacy of institutional policies 
and practices. 

• Provide child care in evenings and a short-term 
"drop-in'* service during the day. 

• Reassess finenciet atd avaltability to see if part- 
time students ere adequately servod. Since the 
proportion of part-time students is rising, the 
amount of aid allotted to them may have to be 
shifted.^ Examine all institutionally determined 
aid to Identify which ones are artificially limited to 
fulMime students, and which can be used for 
part'^timers as well. 

The University of Minnesota has established a 
separate aid program called ''Minnesota Part-Time 
Student Assistance.'* 

• Help change faculty attitudes ebout part-time stu- 
denta by providing them with information ebout 
the institution'a policy. 

• Encourage facuity members and admlnlatratora 
to consider the schedutea of part-time students 
when they set office hours. 

• Meke e lounge available to part'^ttme students so 
that they may study or meet other part-time stu^ 
dents between classes. Part-time jtudents often 
do not find the campus as ''friendly" as full-time 
students, partly as a result of their lack of a place 
to congregate. To counteract this, some spools 
have set aside "commuter lounges.'' 
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• Develop special meterlals for part-time students^ 
detailing policies^ procedures^ office hours of stu- 
dent services^ etc, 

• Include materials on part-^time study in recruiting 
activities and information.^ 

• Explore innovative options for scheduling part- 
time study, such as weekend college and short- 
term evening and morning classes, 

evening Programs 

R6*entry students who attend class in the evening 
often do so as part-^time students, although it is pos- 
sible rn some schools to be a fulNime student taking 
classes at night. The drawbacks of evening study are 
primarily related to scheduling, as the following ex- 
ample attests: 

"After getting home from work, and fixing dinner, 

' f faare/y had enougti time to make my 7 p.m. c/ass, 
r/ie campus library dosed at 9 p.m.— just as my 
class would end." 

The problem here is not that the evening classes are 
scheduled at the wrong time. To the contrary, evening 
divisions are often |he only viable means for employed 
women or those with smalt children to 90 to school. 
However, the accompanying services that many stu- 
dents need must also be available in the evening If the 
program is going to be successful. Often evening stu- 
dents cannot easily "get away onc3 in a while" during 
the day to fill out forms In the financial aid office, talk 
to an academic counselor, pick up test scores, or use 
the library. Sometimes they must miss a day of wo,k 
or hire a baby-sitter before they are free to do these 
things. The school that requires evening students to 
revert to daytime hours for certain procedures sends 
out the signal that night students are not as important 
as day students. To avoid giving this Impression* in- 
stitutions can make alternative arrangements so that 
the student services that the available as a matter of 
course during the day will be accessible at some time 
during the evening as well.^ 

What the insHtuUon Can Do 

• Develop a task force of re-entry women taking 
evening courses. Ask them to point out specific 
scheduling problems on campus and solicit sug- 
gestions for improving the situation, 

• Encourage faculty and administrators to schedule 
office hours during the evening t»t least once a 
week. 

For example, at the C,W, Tost Center of Long 
Island University (NY)> the offices ot Admissions* 
Registration, Bursar, Financial Aid and Academic 
Advising, and the Student 800k Exchange all have 
weeknight and/or weekend hours. 

• Make sure that security problems are not dts* 
couraging re*entry women from attending ciass in 
the evening. 

Some schools hfsve instituted programs to escort 



students to their cars or to public transportation 
after dark, 

• Consider opening and closing libraries and other 
services later on specific days. This accommo- 
dates evening students without increasing ex* 
penditures for these services, 

e Provide a separate orientation program for eve-^ 
ning students to acquaint them with institutional 
policies and |he student services available. 
For example, 8aruch College (NY) has developed 
a seven-^sesslon orientation program for evening 
students that includes: getting acquainted exer- 
cises; a preparation of a list of common concerns; 
exptanatlon of school procedures and services; 
information on financial aid, student rights, and 
grading; a discussion on study skills; a tour of 
the library; and a chance to comment on the 
orientation and bring up any other subjects for 
discussion that seem germane,^^ 

Weekend Colleges 

One of the newer scheduling alternatives for adult 
students is the "weekend college," 8rlefly described, 
a weekend college enables adults to attend classes on 
campus from Friday evening to Sunday afternoon ^ev- 
eral times a month, with the objective of earning an 
associate, undergraduate, or graduate degree. At 
some schools a weekend college student with a fuit 
cour$e load can earn a degree in about the same time 
as a full-time "traditional" student. Programs vary 
somewhat from campus to campus, with some schools 
providing overnight dormitory facilities (Mundelein 
College, IL), meal programs (Marymount College, NY), 
and programs for children of students (C,W, Post 
Center of Long Island University, NY), 

Since weekend colleges are still relatively new, 
many institutions offer a rather limited scope of degree 
programs through this plan. Undergraduate degrees in 
business, management, communications, and human 
services are among those most often available in a 
weekend college format. In many weekend degree 
programs, over 80 percent of the students are already 
working full-time and are pursuing a weekend degree 
for professional advancement. Some businesses en- 
courage their employees to participate In weekend 
colletjes ty providing tuition reimbursement. 

Aside from the obvious benefits that weekend degree 
programs afford the sponsoring institution, such as 
maximum use of facilities during an otherwise slack 
period and increased income, weekend colleges can 
be especially helpful to re-entry women as welL The 
scheduling of courses outside the work week clearly 
serves women who are in paid employment, or who 
are unable to leave thefr family responsibilities dur-^ 
ing the week. When available, the provision of dormi- 
tory space on campus for the weekend provides an 
amenable atmosphere for study, av/ay from the dis- 
tractions of home. At many schools, the number of 
women enrolled in the weekend college is double 
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or even triple the number of men attending. (At C,W. 
Post Center of Long Island Universityi NY, the ratio of 
women to men enrolled is three to one.) 

What the Institution Can Do 

• Establish a weekend college where degrees can 
be earned by re-entry students in approximately 
the same amount of time that traditional fulf-tlme 
programs require. Also allow part-time study 
within the weekend college, 

• Develop publicity material, including lists of ad- 
mission requirements^ tuition* financial aid avail- 
able, and outline of a typical program, noting: how 
many weekends of classes are needed for each 
course, how many courses or credits are necided 
for graduation^ and how long the total program 
would take. Include material describing how the 
weekend college is especially helpful for re-entry 
women. 

• Encourage local businesses to participate in tui* 
tion reimbursement plans for their employees who 
attend the weekend college; employers may thus 
be eligible for a federal tax break. Find out if 
there are any particular courses or degrees that 
these businesses would want their employees to 
take if they were offered. For example, if a par- 
ticular business needed computer management 
experts and the local college or university was 
able to incorporate courses in computer man- 
agement science into a weekend degree pro- 
gram, many women would be encouraged to re- 
enter school to upgrade their job skills,^' Programs 
such as these are particularly helpful to women 
who have been out of the job market for some 
time or are seeking to enter a field where new 
skills are now needed. 

• Plan activities to get families involved. Offer a 
wide variety of credit and non-credit courses on 
weekends so that families may arrive on camous 
together and take the particular classes that ap- 
peal to them. 

For example, Long Island University's C,W. Post 
Center (NY) offers a creative arts program for 
children of weekend college students who are five 
years of age or older, C,W, Post :ilso has a tui- 
tion discount for husbands and wives who enroll 
In tfie same course, 

• Include remedial help'- as part of weekend pro* 
grams. For example, some women with "math 
anxiety" might consider enrolling in weekend 
colleges if math and/or other remedial classes 
were also available on weekends, 

• Examine policies to insure that students can com- 
bine weekend college classes with regular col* 
lege day and evening classes. Mundelein College 
(IL) does this, 

• Provide lodging for weekend college students and 
meal plans when possible. This will encourage 
students who live farther away to attend. 



The College of Notre Dame of Maryland provides 
dorm space and has tripled its weekend enroll- 
ment within four years, 

• Allow stadents to incorporate^ experiential credit 
into their weekend college program. 

At Marymount College (NY) for example^ students 
may apply for life/work experience credit upon 
completion of one trimester of the weekend col- 
lege. 

Summer Programs 

Summer school has been around a long time. Many 
new courses with eye-catching titles start as summer 
courses when faculty use the summer sessions to try 
something different. But whether summer classes 
covar innovative or standard material, whether they 
are taken for credit or not, the demands of summer 
programs on the student are usually just as stringent 
as those in faif-to-spnng courses. 

Summer programs can be especially helpful for 
women who want to re-enter school, women with 
children may be able to atiend summer classes that 
take place while the children are in camp or at other 
supervised community center activities, Additionallyi 
classes may coincide, at least partially* with vacation 
time tfiat working women have. This would allow re- 
entry women more time to concentrate on study as 
they ease back Inlo the academic world. 

Apart from the convenience of scheduling for re- 
entry women* the content and presentation of summer 
programs can offer an appeal all their own. The 
summer "atmosphere'' often takes some of the edge 
off the anxiety that new or returning students may ex- 
perience. Once these students gain confidence In their 
ability to do well in summer schooL It Is riOt uncommon 
for them to continue their studies in the fall. For this 
reason, returning to school by way of summer session 
may appeal to many re-entry women. 

What the Institution Can Do 

• Publicize the fact that new Or re-entry students 
can learn their way around the campus during a 
less hectic time by enrolling in a summer course, 

• Provide an orientation session for summer stu- 
dents that is just as complete as the one offered 
in the fall 

• Offer short courses of intensive study so that em- 
ployed re-en^y women can complete a course 
during vacation time. 

At Cornell College (lA)* students can take "One 
Course At A Time," Each course lasts ZVz weeks 
and allows students not only to give their un- 
divided attention to a single subject, but also to 
complete a course while on vacation or on re- 
lease-time from work. To qualify for the re-entry 
program, students must be at [east 25 years old, 
and must have already completed two years of 
college. As another example, the C.W. Post Cen- 
ter of Long Island University (NY) offers a Spanish 
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summer program for students who want to master 
the language and learn about the cultural, histori- 
caf, and .iterary background of Mexican and 
Spanish American culture. The course includes 
three Saturdays of intensive preparatory loctures 
and three weeks of touring in Mexico. 

* Sch edule besic skills and remedial courses as part 
of the summer offerings. Many re-entry students 
would welcome the chance to take this type of 
course In the summer to prepare for study in the 
fall* 

At the College of St. Catherine (MN) the "Summer 
Re-entry Adult Program" includes courses in 
study skills, basic math review, efficient reading, 
and career development for women. 

* Provide child care for the chEtdren of students 
enrolled In summer courses. This could be part of 
a ''summer camp" foi the entire family, offering 
credit courses for adults and planned activities 
for children.** 

CREDIT FOR PRIOR LEARNING 
Experiential Learning Credits 

Within the last few years, a new method for obtain- 
ing credit has gained wide acceptance. Called "credit 
for experiential learning." this option is based solely 
on what has been learned outside the classroom. Ac- 
cording to the Council for the Advancement of Experi- 
ential Learning (CAEL), over half of the colleges and 
universities in the U.S. accept some type of credit fo; 
experiential learning. 

The philosophy behind experiential learning credit 
is that what Is learned is more Important than /low It 
is learned. The focus is on learning rather than experi- 
ence per se. For example, if a woman learned the 
rudiments of stage design through participation In 
community theatre, she might be eligible to receive 
college credit, comparable to a course in set design. 

For re-entry women, the kinds of experience they can 
draw upon when applying for this kind of credjt gen- 
erally fait into xhree categories: 

* community and volunteer activities {such as lund- 
ralsing, editing a newsletter, organizing and run- 
ning a committee, publicizing an event, etc.); 

* job experience (this can be as varied as the job 
— anything from advertising to zoo keeping); and 

* homemaktng (such as teaching children, money 
management. Interior decorating^ meat planning, 
gardening, etc.). 

In order to evaluate what has been learned through 
experience, most colleges and universities require that 
the student submit a "portfolio.'' A typical portfolio 
would include: a table of contenls. resume, auto- 
biography, descriptions of learning, specific requests 
for creditor recognition of learning (often corr&s;pond- 
ing to the institution's calalog), and appendix (with 
actual documentation and work samples). This port* 
folio provlde3 the Institution with visible evidence of 
learning and help«% the instftution to determine the 



number of credils that the experiential learning war- 
rants. Most Institutions charge a fee for assessing 
portfolios, and some schools require that the student 
take a course in portfolio development, prior to sub- 
mitting their own for evaluation. 

How Learning May Be Evatuated 

Depending on the institutk}n. experiential learning 
is generally evaluated one of three ways: 

* It is considered equivalent to a jsarticular course 
requirement, and credil is awarded in that subject 
area or as an elective, and will count toward grad- 
uation; 

* It Is considered equivalent to a particular course 
requirement, but no credit is awarded. However, 
the student is then free to take another course 
that will count toward graduation; or 

* it Is not considered an equivalent for a particular 
requirement, nor does it earn credit, but allows the 
student "advanced placement'' In a certain sub- 
ject. 

There is usually a limit on the number of credits that 
may be earned through experiential learning: at some 
schools. 36 credits Is the maximum. However, insti- 
tutions differ widely in the amount of credit they will 
aUow. At Orange Coast College (CA) for example, a 
student may earn up to 100 percent of all credits 
toward an associate degree through experiential 
learning.'* Once this credit is earned, it usually t.^ans- 
fers fairly easily at the undergraduate level to other 
schools that grant experiential learning credit. How- 
ever, it may be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
earn or transfer such credit at the graduate level, or to 
transfer this type of undergraduate credit to colleges 
which do not grant credit for experiential learning in 
their own baccalaureate programs. 

Advantages of Experiential Learning Credit 

Not only does experiential learning credil allow the 
.^e-entry woman to return to school with recognized 
credit, but It also has the psychological benefit ol 
valldatlrtg the fact that her time out of school has 
not been wasted. For a re-entry woman, this can be 
a decisive factor in bolstering her confidence and re- 
inforcing her resolve to complete a degree. As a re- 
sult, experiential learning credit often acts as a cata- 
lyst — giving potential students the inducement they 
need to become re-entiy students. For the institution, 
this translates into higher enrollments and an influx of 
more students. 

What the Institution Can Do 

* Set up a committee to explore experiential credit 
if it is not already offered at the Institution. Make 
sure that faculty are Included in the discussion, 
since their approval is critical to the acceptance 
of experiential learning. (Many publications and 
organizations exist which can help determine if 
experiential credit would be appropriate In cer- 
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I 

tain instances. Some of these resources are 
listed at the end oi this paper) 

• Becognize that non-paid experience is analogous 
to paid experience. Award credit to students who 
irave proven competencJes learned through com- 
munity service, volunteer work, and honrienriakingi 
in addition to awarding credit for learning in a paid 
work experience. 

• Accept exparientiai credit in transfer. Work with 
other schools to set up mutually acceptable cri- 
teria ioi- this type of credit transfer, 

• Publicize the fact that experiential credit is ac- 
cepted in transfer and offered at the institution. 

• Distribute brochures about the availability of ex* 
perlential credit around the community* and 
especially at nearby businesses. Ask for the co- 
operation of personnel offices in designating one 
person to act at a liaison with the school in refer^ 
ring employees Interested in furthering their edu- 
cation, 

• Offer workshops to explain how axperienfial 
credit is assessed. These can be integrated with 
outreach and recruiting programs for adult stu- 
dents,*^ Utilize re-entry women who have been 
granted experiential credit to explain how they 
went about it to other potential students, 

• On transcriptSf make sure that the information 
about experiential credits is as easily understood 
as that of traditional coi^rses. This can be done 
by equating the experiential learning to a similar 
course, or by providing a full explanation of what 
the student learned. This is critical to students 
who want to pursue further education, and who 
may be seeking to enter a school which is not as 
familiar with experiential learning, 

• Explore the acceptance of experiential credit at 
the graduate level. 

NON'COLLEGIATE COURSES 

Many re-entry students have already taken non- 
collegiate courses through volunteer organizations, 
businesses* associationsi or the military! and there is 
a growing trend for institutions to accept credit for 
many oi these courses, based on an evaluation of their 
comparability ta traditional college material. A num- 
ber of publlcattcis are available to help schools evalu- 
ate the worth of non -col leg 'ate courses, some of which 
are listed at the end of this paper. 

What the hstltuthn Can Do 

• Accept credit for non^collagiate courses that have 
been recommended by the American Council on 
Education (ACE) or another reliable source (see 
Selected List of Resources)^ 

For example* the College of Liberal Arts at the 
University of Minnesota accepts credit ior courses 
taken through the United States Air Force Instil 
tute and other divisions of the armed forces, based 
on ACE recommendations. 



CLEP TESTtNG AND OTHER EXAMINATIONS 

Taking a test to prove proficiency in a subject area 
is no longer as "nontraditional" an idea as it once 
was. Many reentry adults find that they can save 
considerabfe time in working toward a degree by '*test- 
ing out" in courses where they already possess a body 
r>i knowledge. For example, an institution micht allow 
a re-entry woman student to take a test in English 
composition* and If she passed* exempt her from that 
requirement. Institutions are finding that having the 
option to test out of courses is a very attractive re- 
cruiting device, In addition to providing the re-entry 
student with a way to get a head start in earning 
credits toward a degree. 

Examinations for testing out may take the form of 
standardized tests or faculty-designed tests* sometimes 
called ''challenge exams." Although credit earned 
through standardized tests is often transferable, especi- 
ally at two-year institutions] credits earned through 
facul^ty-designed tests are usually not accepted at 
other institutions. 

The most commonly used standardized test for ob- 
taining credit is the College Level Examination Pro- 
gram (CLEP), developed by the College Entrance 
Examination Board (CEEB), CLEP exams are held 
during the third week of each month at more than 
1,000 centers in the U,S, There are two kinds of CLEP 
tests: general examinations — given :n humanities* 
natural sciences, social sciences, mathematics, and 
English composition — which allow students to earn 
lower division credit fcr distribution requirements; and 
subject examinations given in 47 dilferent subject areas 
to enable students to obtain credit for individual under^ 
graduate courses. Both types of examinations consist 
of multiple choice questions, while some of the subject 
examinations require an additional essay section. 
These tests are scored by the CEEB but it is up to each 
institution to determine what constitutes a passing 
grade for each CLEP exam at their school. This guar- 
antees that schools accepting this kind of credit by 
examination need not deviate from their own stand- 
ards of quality by employing a standardized test. Stu- 
dents who want to Improve their scores must wait six 
months before taking a CLEP test again, 

American College Testing also offers a aroup of 
standardized tests* called the Proficiency Examination 
Program (PEP)* which corresponds to a variety uf 
upper and lower division courses. New York state is 
the only state to have its own College Proficiency 
Examination Program (CPEP), 

Most institutions limit the number of credits that can 
be earned through testing although a year's worth of 
credit is not uncommon^*'^ However, there ^re some 
institutions where an entire undergraduate degree may 
be earned through testing. For example, the Regents 
External Degree Program of the University of the State 
of New York offers nine associate and baccalaureate 
degrees which rriay be obtained entirely through ex* 
amination credit. Although most graduates of this 
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program have used a combination of methods to 
achieve their degrees, about ten percent have done 
so entirely through testing.^^ 

Growing Support for Credit By Examination 

Almost half (48 percent) of the admissions and test- 
ing directors surveyed at 1,300 colleges and univer- 
sities by the College Entrance Examination Board 
expect an increase in credit by examination within the 
next five yearsJ^ This prediction is based on: 

• growing support for testing by faculty and admin- 
istrators, 

• an increase in the number of adults returning to 
college, 

• colleges' growing commitment to continuing edu- 
cation for adults, and 

• the ability of credit by examination to meet the 
needs of both adult students and the institution. 

What the institution Can Do 

• Accept examination credit In transfer, since many 
re-entry women are transfer students. 

• Have a clear policy about credit by examination: 
wno makes the decision(s) to accept credit, time 
frames, procedures, etc. 

o Periodically review current policies, procedurest 
and campus materials regarding the acceptance 
of credit by examination to ln$ure that the needs 
of ttte changing student population are being met. 

• Develop a brochure or other materials describing 
institutional policy, the kinds of examination credit 
accepted, whether there is a charge, and where 
and when they are given. 

At the University of Minnesota, a brief booklet 
entitled, "Credit by Exam" has been developed 
by the Student Personnel Office and is distributed 
widely across the campus. 

• Encourage students to take CLEP tests or chal- 
lenge exams be/ore they plan their degree pro- 
gram* since test results may affect which courses 
they need to take. 

EXPANDING THE CAMPUS 
External Degree Programs 

Despite the existence of alternative scheduling op- 
tions, many potential re-enlry women still cannot ar- 
range to attend class on campus. Sometimes the 
women live far away from the scoool, or cannot leave 
job or home responsibilities for any substantial amount 
of time. For these women, an "external degree" may 
be the answer. 

External degrees are not new but, like olher non- 
traditional methods of gelting a disgree, are often not 
well-known. By definition, an extimal degree Is one 
that is earned primarily off campus without classroom- 
type instruction. Instead, paternal degree coursework 
often takes the form of self-directed study, with 
faculty acting as agvtsers rather than instructors. The 
total amount of time that a student would need to 



spend on campus in such a program varies anywhere 
from no time to a few weeks, depending on the school. 
In most Cases* the degrees offered externally are 
limited to the associate and baccalaureate level. 

Students are usually required to draw up a "learning 
contra^^t*' of some sortj specifying what they will do, 
and what they will be expected to learn in each sub- 
ject area in order to receive credit. The actual course- 
work may be divided into separate assignments or 
more inclusive projects* requiring extensive reading, 
research* writing* or some sort of presentation, based 
on the student's major. For example, an art student 
might be required to read certain books on technique 
and art history* turn in progress reports in the form of 
papers and sketches, and present a final project In oils 
for a particular course. 

The fact that the student can work at hfs or her 
own pace makes It difficult to generalize about how 
long it takes to earn an extemal degree. However, 
the number of credits required for graduation from 
an extemal degree program is usually comparable 
to that required for a "traditional" degree. For ex- 
ample, a typical graduation requirement for a bache- 
lors degree would be 120 semester credits in both 
cases. A student earning 16 credits per semester 
migttt be able to complete an extemal baccalaureate 
degree in about the same amount of time as a tradi- 
tional student — four years. However, the Independent 
work Involved in an external degree program often 
takes more time than a regular class, and since ex- 
ternal degree candidates generally have other pressing 
responsibilities, such as employment and/or family, it 
is not unusual fof them to take longer to obtain the 
degree. 

External degree programs also accept credit for prior 
experience, by enabling students to apply credil for 
approved non-collegiate coirse work, CLEP* or other 
examination credit, and credit for life experience 
toward their degree. As a result, the amount of credit 
accepted for a student's prior experience by an insti- 
tution can considerably shorten the time needed for a 
student to earn a degree. 



Wttat Are External Degrees Worth? 

A recent survey of graduates from external degree 
programs shows that the degree is increasingly recog- 
nized by other inf;titutions and by the work place. II 
noted that "Women as a group profitted especially, 
as did those who were at the lower end of the occu- 
pational spectrum prior to degree completion," Also* 
89 percent of those surveyed who applied to graduate 
school were admitted.*^ A possible reason why the 
other students were not admitted m^y be found in the 
nontraditional wording of thdr transcripts. Specifically, 
these students reported that their external d ^ree 
transcripts either did not include a grade point average 
or equivalent, or did not contain clear information 
aDout Ihe nature of the work they had completed. 
Unfortunately, if ambiguous methods are used to evalu- 
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ate an external degree candidate's progress, they may 
eventually obscure the quality of the education re- 
ceived. 



University Without Walls 

One type of external degree program lhal has be- 
come popular is the ''University Without Walls/' This 
idea expands the studenfs options to include many 
specialized courses of study that would not ordinarily 
be available on his or her particular campus, by allow- 
ing the studenl to consul! wilh experts oulside of Ihe 
university. Most University Without Walls programs 
also accept credit for prior learning. The major dis- 
tinction between other external degree programs and 
University Without Walls is that the former can be 
laken off-campus in traditional subject areas while the 
latter caters to nonlraditionai subject specialization, 
using on- or off-campus resources* 

Because of their ftexiblNty, both general external de- 
gree programs and University Without Walls programs 
have enabled many re-entry women to complete de- 
grees. The more demands a re-entry woman has on 
her time, the more flexibility she needs from a degree 
program. 

What the Institution Can Do 

• Survey the surrounding community to determine 
if external degree programs need to be initiated, 
modified, or expanded. Gain the support of faculty 
and community groups before proceeding v^ith 
program design or changes. 

« Design all degree programs with coordination in 
mind* For example, it should be possible for a 
student to combine credits from an external de- 
gree program, a traditional on-campus program, 
experiential learning, and testing lo v^ork tov^ara 
one degree. 

• tf off^ampus learning or extension courses do not 
count toward the institution's residency require- 
ment, state this clearly in the catalog* 

• tf students in external degree programs are re- 
quired to have a certain amount of personal con- 
tact with staff and faculty, arrange to have these 
"campus contact" sessions at locations near thos6 
students for whom this is e serious barrier* For 
example* these sessions could be held in shopping 
centers, church halls, communily centers* and 
grange halls. 

• If students are not accepted into an externat de- 
gree program, let them know why end give them 
the opportunity to re-apply. 

At the University of Minnesota, students apply- 
ing to their University Without Walls program 
are informed rn writing whether or not they have 
been accepted. If a student is not accepted, the 
admissions commlltee provides a statement of the 
reason for this decision. Students are then free 
to re>app)y. 



• Make sure transcripts for external degree stu- 
dents are clear, concise, and in no way limit their 
chances for being accepted for future study* For 
example* if grade poini averages are not used at 
the degree granting school* arrange to include in- 
formalion that can be easily converted to a grade 
point average. 

• Accept students with external decrees for gradu- 
ate study. 

Components of Off-Campu$ Learning 

To facilitate off-campus learning* some institutions 
have developed courses that reach the student by 
television* radio* and/or newspapers. These media are 
then supplemented by the usual components of cor- 
respondence study — texts* workbooks* and lately* 
cassettes. While courses over radio and television 
can more closely resemble classroom lectures* news- 
papers and cassettes allow students to re-read the 
material or play it back. 

In addition to these aids* some schools* such as 
Kirkwood Community College (lA)* have instituted tele- 
phone networks which enable students in rural areas 
to galher at a nearby ''audio center*' to communicate 
with the teacher at a distance. 

Many adult students respond well to multimedia 
courses^ and many re-entry v-,omen have already taken 
advantage of them lo ^arn credit toward degrees. A 
viewer profile conducted by the University of Mid- 
America^** showed that over two-thirds of its television 
course viewers were women*^^ 

Besides increasing the access of education to rural 
or homebound adults, multimedia courses also allow 
potential re-entry students to sample college^level 
work at home without embarrassment. Thib introduc- 
lion to higher education oflen demonstrates to adults 
that they can keep up with college-level coursework- 
Gjven Ihis encouragement* many re-entry women have 
gone on lo enroll In degree programs* confident lhat 
their investment of time and money will be well-spent. 

In addition to providing a convenient v^ay for off- 
campus students to participate In college study, multi- 
media courses also serve as a recruiting device. The 
appearance of courses over the airwaves has stimu- 
ialed many adults, fncludlng re-entry women, |o con- 
sider furthering their education. 

What the Institution Can Do 

• Offer correspondence courses for credil* 

For example, the Extension Program of Ihe Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin provides correspondence 
courses rn addition lo offering classroom instruc- 
tion at many different locations throughout the 
state* 

• Allow students to earn credit by participating in 
multimedia courses over television, radio, in news- 
papers, or on casseltes. 

• Offer television courses at convenient times for 
edults* 
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New York University*s "Sunrise Semester** (a 
credit television course) for instance* is broad- 
cast early in the morning, a lime which may be 
especially helpful to re-entry women who work 
outside the home, or whose children would be 
demanding attention by 8 a.m. 

• Repeat radio courses at different times to allow 
students with different schedules lo be accommo- 
dated. 

For example, Ihe C.W. Post Center of Long Island 
University (NY) runs "Curricuium of the Air" twice 
daily on WCWP-FM radio. 

• Cooperate with other institunons to sponsor multi- 
media courses. For instance, the University of 
Maryland and the Maryland Centei for Public 
Broadcasting have joined with local colleges and 
universities and public and cable television sta- 
tions across the country to form the National Uni- 
versity Consortium. This consortium plans to 
provide television broadcasts, materials, and op- 
tinnal classroom and telephone tutoring."- 

• Arrange for cassette recording of regular classes 
for enrolled students who have missed a class or 
who cannot regularly attend class on campus. 
The University of Michigan at Dearborn has done 
this with twelve undergraduate courses. Faculty 
members have edited the tapes and provided s\udy 
guides^ so students need come to campus only 
to lake exams. 

• Provide a telephone network for students In rural 
areas to participate in classr m-iype discussion 
with their teacher and other students. 

• Establish a toll-free number for students to call 
faculty if they have questions about their home- 
study course work. 

• Accept correspondence and multimedia courses 
in transfer. 

Cooperation With Business and Other 
Organizations 

Since the percentage of women m the workforce 
has been growing steadily, more women than evei 
before are seeking to enhance their careers through 
additionai education. For these re-entry women, co- 
operative programs between thetr employer and local 
colleges and unwersjt^es seem appropriate. Often* a 
school will tailor a program specifically for a local 
busmess. offering the class at the workplace. For 
example. Tektronix, inc., a large electronic equipment 
company in Oregon, has arranged with four schools 
to provide classes for its employees at three company 
locations. Associate, baccalaureate, and masters de- 
grees are available through this arrangement, called 
the "Tektronix Education Program.'* Students who 
complete their courses with a "C* or above gel com- 
plete tuition reimbursement for job-related subjects, 
and 50 percent for other courses.^"* 

Another cooperative effort has been initialed by 
Pace University (WY) and the National Council of Negro 



Women to offer associate degrees to individuals em- 
ployed in clerical positions through an "afterwork 
program/'-* Other examples abound— involving unions, 
corporations, associations, colleges, and universities. 
Often the arrangement was suggested by the school, 
employers, other interested groups, or the employees 
themselves. 

What the institution Can Do 
• Contact local businesses aird organizations to $ee 
if they would be interested in sponsoring an adult 
education program for their employees or con- 
stituents. 

e Offer courses for credit at local businesses and 
other convenient locations. 
For example, Queensborough Community College 
(NY) offers three-credit courses at regular tuition 
in the FrfiSh Meadows, New York branch of Bloom- 
rngdale's department store. 

Cooperative Education and Internships 

Although it is still considered nontraditional by 
some, cooperative education has become one of the 
fastest growing academic trends in the last decade.^'^ 
In essence, cooperative education combines academic 
coursework with on-the-job or ''Internship" learning. 
This may take place simultaneously during the school 
yearr or the student may spend one portion of a year 
studying and the remainder working in a chosen field. 
To participate, students usually need to be enrolled In 
a degree program, to have earned a specified number 
of credits, and to have mairuained a t^ertarn average. 
The rote of the school's "coope-atfve education" or 
field placement office is usually to identify and approve 
internship possibilities related to students' career goals* 
make contact with local employers, and suggest suit- 
able student candidates to these employers for the job. 
Students then interview for the job themselves. In this 
paper, the terms ''cooperative education'* and "intern- 
ships** are used synonymously, although somt» institu- 
tions define internships as non-paid and cooperative 
education placements as salaried positions. 

By combining the theoretical and the practical, co- 
operative education gives students a solid introduction 
to the subject studied and experience In the field that 
may lead to permanent employment. It is not uncom- 
mon for former interns to be offered permanent Jobs 
upon graduation*^ or lo be offered employment on the 
strength of a recommendation from the organization 
where the student was an intern. At the University of 
Maryland, fo' example, about 83 percent of Ihe stu- 
dents participating in the co-op program were placed 
after graduation as a result of this experience. 

Are Re-entry Women Included? 

Since most re-entry women are ultimately prepar- 
ing for employment or advancement when they enroll 
in school, cooperative education seems especially 
suited to them. Unfortunately^ most re-entry ^vomer? 
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havB ne»^er participated m a coopera*/ve education 
Piogiam. Why? Because most programs were de- 
signed for a different audience. For example: 

• some programs are open only to undergraduates 
while many re-entry women a-e pursuing gradu- 
ate degrees; 

• the programs may be geared to young^ inexperi- 
enced students and may not provide slots for 
aduit students who hat^e already handled a great 
deal of responsibility: 

• the subjects In which cooperative education is 
available may not coincide with their employment 
goals; 

• academic credit may not be available for the work 
experience, which would slow down progress 
toward graduaticn, especially if the re-entry stu- 
dent is attending part-time; 

• Internships may not be available on a part-time 
basis: 

• the work schedules of the cooperating businesses 
may be too inflexible to accommodate a re-entry 
woman, especially if she has young children; and 

• there may not have been any attempt to acquaint 
re-entry women with the option of cooperative 
education. 

Many of these difficulties stem from the fact that 
colleges and businesses often still believe that the 
greatest pool of employable talent is found within the 
18-22 year old student population. Not surprisingly, 
they cater to this group and seek to develop their 
potential Hovt*ever, by focusing on the needs ot young 
students, businesses and cooperative education pro- 
grams may be inadvertently closing the door on adult 
students and theit polentlal to bring expertise and 
maturily to the task ol learning new skills. Because 
most adult students attend school in their own neigh- 
borhood (while many younger students do not) the 
academic institution which provides these adult stu- 
dents with internships can make a direct contribution 
to the well-being of its own local community, as well 
as helping re-entry students themselves. 

A Program Just For Re-ent: ^ Women 

Some schools have recognized that cooperative 
education programs have generally not been set up 
With the needs of re-entry women in mind and have 
tailored new programs to fill this gap. One example 
Js "Project Ahead"=- at the University of Kentucky. 
Project Ahead's mission is to provide one-semesteri 
paid internships to women over 25 who are returning 
to school at the sophomore, juniort or senior level. 
This custom-made program grants three or more aca- 
demic credits* provides individual assistance to each 
intern, and offers "lile/work planning seminars" for 
interns to share their experiences with each other. In 
addition, Project Ahead seeks local business leaders 
to address the Interns. This practice not only allows 
interns and business representatives to leam more 
about each other, but also enables the university as a 



whole to strengthen its ties to the business community 
(In some instances this has been the only contact that 
certain companies have ever had with the university.) 

What the Institution Can Do 

• Offer the option of cooperative education to asso- 
ciate, undergraduate, and graduate degree candi- 
dates. 

American University (DO) opened its cooperative 
education program to graduate students last year, 
enabling many adult students to participate lor the 
first time. 

• Periodically reassess cooperative education pro* 
grams or design new ones, based on the changing 
needs of students and the development of new 
career paths, Encourage students, including re* 
entry womem and business leaders to participate 
In evaluating the programs. 

• If students cannot earn credit in their major by 
taking part in cooperative education, allow them 
to earn elective credit, 

• Let students "try out*' new fields of interest through 
cooperative education. Since many re-entry 
women, like other students^ do change their major 
when they return to school, this would give them a 
chance to see il their employment expectations 
of the new field are realistic. 

At American University (DC)^ for example, students 
usually take placements in two different joh areas. 

• Keep adult students in mind by asking businesses 
to design internships with more responsibilities 
than those usually reserved for younger students, 

• Encourage internships with businesses that atlow 
flexibte work schedules. This is often an import- 
ant factor for adult students, who tend to have 
more demands on their time than "tradit»onal-age'' 
students. Encourage the development of half-time 
internships, or shorter time internships for pert- 
time students. 

• Seek out employers who provide child care fa* 
cilities on the premises or who mi^e special 
arrangements ior employees with chifdren^ De- 
veloping internships with such employers might 
well remove the largest obstacles to re-entry 
women's participation. 

• Contact the Cooperative Education Program of the 
U.S. Department of Education ior infbrmalion on 
federal assistance to cooperative education pro* 
grams, 

• Encourage local businesses to provide funding for 
cooperative education for women and minorities 
as part of their affirmative action program, 

• Provide each re-entry woman in cooperative edu- 
cation with a "mentor." 

Drake University (lA) Introduces every re-entry 
woman in their program to a successful woman 
in the same fletd. 

• Offer workshops to train faculty on how to hei^r 
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students, Fncluding re-entry womf^n, to obtaFn the 
most bAiielit from co^op programs. 
American University (DC) does this, and assigns 
faculty advisors on the basis of the int^^ nship 
rather than the student's major. 

• Establish Unks between the cooperative educa- 
tion office and other campus^based services to 
publicize the option of cooperative education and 
broaden its appeal. 

For exampte, Project Ahead at the University of 
Kentucky (mentioned earlier) co-sponsors semi- 
nars on managemeni with the Office of Mirorlty 
Student Affairs. Other possibilities for co-spon- 
sorship could include jot> workshopsi resume writ- 
ing, and interviewing skills programs with the 
career placement office; self-assessment and con- 
ffdence-building workshops with the counseling 
service; and talks by the faculty in any department 
that co-op students would like to know rnore about. 

• Send a special mailing to local businesses^ to 
remind them that adult sUidents are atso avaih 
able lor internships. 

• invite business representatives to speak with 
groups oi prospective cooperative education re- 
entry students and answer their questions. This 
allows both potential employers and employees to 
explore rnutual responsibilities and activities. 

• Include pictures ol and stories about re-entry 
women in cooperative education publicity rnateri* 
als. Make these materials available In the admis- 
sions office, v^omen's centersi displaced home- 
maker programs, and at other locations around 
the community. 

• Develop ways to insure that re-entry women know 
that cooperative education exists and that It is 
open to them. 

For example, the University of Kenlucky's Project 
Ahead published a newsletter and sent it to alt 
of the adult women undergraduates registered at 
the university. 

• U cooperative education is available In a given 
subject, include this fact under the course descrip* 
tton in the catalog. 

Northern Virginia Community College incluoes the 
following statement after appropriate courses in 
Its catalog: ''Students in this curriculum are urged 
to investigate the potential benefits of Coopera- 
tive Education. For further Information, see the 
Cooperative Education Program Section.'' 

• Invite re-entry women who have participated in 
cooperalive education to come back and speak 
to potential re-enlry women participants. This is 
now being planned at the University of Maryland 
Jn College Park. 

• Make referrals to other agencies or offices when 
the sludent's job request cannot be taken care of 
by the cooperative education ofOce. 

At the University of Mfnnesotai for examplef the 
office for special learning opportunities keeps 



listings of many other internship opportunities 
available oulside their office. 

Special Populations^^ 

Re-entry women who are handicapped, elderly, edu- 
cationally disadvantaged, on low incomes, or members 
of minority groups have special needs. In many cases 
the strategies addressed in this p&per are particularly 
appropriate for these women. 

For example, students who have difficulty in getting 
to campus for physical reasons can benefit from 
courses taught over the radio, on television, through 
correspondence, or other means of home study. Many 
low-income students may find that cooperative educa- 
tion — providing study and a paying job — may be the 
best solution lor them. Part-time study, evening pro- 
grams, v^eekend colleges, and summer sessions may 
also be successlul in helping working sludents par- 
ticipate in higher education. 

What the InstHutioti Can Do 

• inlorm whatever offices thet exist on campus for 
special poputations (such as offices tor minority 
affairs, handicapped students, affirmative action, 
women's centers, etc.) about the existence ol 
nontraditEoneil ways ot earning credits. Ask lor 
their suggestions on how to reech more students 
and entist their help in outreach programs and 
in developing new programs. 

• Provide signers lor the deaf at weekend collegesi 
evening classes, and other nontraditional pro- 
grams to encourage hard of hearing re-entiy 
women to attend. 

• In cooperative education programsp encourage 
liaison? with businesses that have demonstrated 
their commitment to helping minority employees 
advance* 

• Offer remedial programs during evening programs 
or weekend colleges to assist educationally dis* 
adventaged reentry women who cannot attend 
crass on weekdays. 

« Publicize the existence ol nontraditional study 
metltods through community groups, visiting nurse 
services, etc. to reach potential re-entry women 
who are elderly, live in rural areas* or are home- 
bound. 

Legal Considerations 

Although policies regarding nontraditional methods 
of obtaining a degree are generally best decided by 
individual college and univeisity administrato'^St two 
federal laws may af/ect these policies: 

• TiVe IX of ihe Education Arwendmenfs r )72 
Title IX generally prohibits institutions rcc< i-^^ fed^ 
eral funds from discriminating against students on the 
basis of sex.^^ Thus, policies must be the same for 
both sexes. For example^ an institution could not 
have dllferent admissions requirements to external 
degree programs for men and womea In addition. 
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policies and practices which are ostensibly fair on the 
surface but which disproportionately affect one sex 
more than the other may in some instances be con- 
sidered discriminatory. For instance, women's groops 
ntaim that restrictive policies which do not allow part- 
time study are discriminatory against women^ even 
though ihe policy applies to both men and women 
;3lfke^^ They note that more women than men are 
likely to be affected. 

♦ The Age DlscrimlnaUon Act of 1975^^ 
This Act prohibits unreasonable discrimination on the 
basis of a^e in federally assisted programs and ac- 
tivities. Age is not defined; the Act generally prohibits 
dfscrrmjnation on the basis of age at any age. Policies 
which seem reasonable for students 18-22 may de- 
liberately or inadvertently discriminate against older 
women (and men), and may violate the Act 

Admissions poficies which restrict students oti the 
basis of age are illegal Not allowing a woman (or 
man) to enter a particular program because she js 
"too old" violates the Act. Additionally, policies and 
practices whfcn *^ave a disproportionate effect on 
older women (and/or men) may also be considered 
drscnmJnatory in some instances. For example, if older 
applicants have more difficulty In being accepted in 
cooperative education programs than the traditional 
18-22 year old students* there may be a violation of the 
Act, 

CONCLUSION 

Reentry women are part of a distinct and growing 
student population whose educational requirements 
often differ from those of younger ''traditional" stu- 
dents. Many institutions have initiated ''nontraditional" 
methods for accommodating adult students, especially 
re-entry women, but the existence of these routes is 
not always well-publicized or well-understood. It is 
important, therefore* that the purpose and scope of 
these programs be fully discussed by administrators 
and faculty before they are instituted, and fully ex- 
plained to students afterwards. 

Colleges and universities need to be increasingly 
open to new strategies for presenting education to 
adult students, who will in the future comprise at least 
half if not the majority of students enrolled. In the 
meantime, institutions need to coordinate those non- 
tradittonal avenues already available. Such coordina- 
tion must occur not only within institutions so that 
students can combine traditional and nontraditional 
paths to earn a degree, but also in cooperation among 
institutions so that students whose education is inter- 
rupted will be able to transfer the ^'nontraditional 
credits" they have already earned.^* 
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